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Week Ending Friday, June 17, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
era States Economy and World 
rade 


June 11, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

In one week, I go to Toronto for the 
annual economic summit with the leaders 
of the major industrial democracies. The 
United States along with our strong allies— 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, and the European Communi- 
ty—form the industrial and technological 
backbone of the free world. This’ll be my 
eighth and final economic summit, and 
there’ll be much to celebrate. Perhaps fore- 
most will be the worldwide economic revo- 
lution that has unleashed ever greater 
levels of prosperity with lower tax rates. 
America led the way with major tax cuts 
and tax reform, and the other major indus- 
trial democracies have either cut their tax 
rates or are now in the process of doing so. 
I'm proud to say that we now lead the 
world with the lowest top personal tax rate 
of any of the major economic powers. We 
are also leading the way in creating jobs, 
providing employment for a greater per- 
centage of our labor force than any of the 
other major industrial democracies. In fact, 
U.S. employment is at its highest level ever, 
and we’ve also brought down inflation and 
interest rates. It’s not surprising that coun- 
try after country has followed us on the 
path to greater economic freedom and 
begun to replace their statist policies with 
deregulation, privatization, and freer trade. 

One of the great lessons of the last 7 
years is that when people in free economies 
are allowed to trade with one another 
around the world the result is greater pros- 
perity for us all. Certainly, the United 
States has been one of the biggest gainers in 
the global economy. You’ve probably heard 
that we’re now in the longest peacetime 
economic expansion in U.S. history. But this 
is also the first economic expansion iri the 
postwar period in which the U.S. economy 


has grown faster than most of its major 
trading partners. So, yes, we’re doing par- 
ticularly well, but when free countries trade 
and invest with one another, there are no 
losers, only winners. 

Today we have a global economy in 
which the United States is at the very 
center. Of total foreign direct investment in 
the world, nearly 40 percent, by far the 
largest share, consists of Americans invest- 
ing overseas. But it’s not a one-way street. 
At the same time, the United States also 
receives more foreign investment from 
abroad than any other country. So, we truly 
are the investment capital of the world. 
The same thing is true regarding trade. We 
import more and export more than any 
other country on Earth. 

With that in mind, I want to reaffirm my 
commitment to enactment this year of re- 
sponsible trade legislation. To help achieve 
positive trade legislation, I’ve directed my 
senior advisers to stand ready to assist the 
congressional leadership on a new trade 
bill—one that will strengthen America’s 
international competitiveness and create 
even more new jobs for Americans. And 
make no mistake, the global economy is the 
basis of our prosperity and the foundation 
of our economic future. I can think of no 
surer way of derailing our economy than to 
try through protectionist measures to seal 
America off from trade and investment 
with the other countries of the world. 

I’m reminded of the story of the Sunday 
school teacher who asks her class, “Who 
wants to go to heaven?” Well, all of the 
children raise their hands except for one 
little boy in the back of the room. The 
teacher, astounded, says, “Charlie, don’t 
you want to go to heaven?” “Sure I do,” he 
says, “just not with this bunch.” Well, fortu- 
nately, we and our trading partners are 
going to deal with economic matters to- 
gether because that’s the only way to move 
ahead. I’m glad to say we’re moving away 
from protectionism and toward greater eco- 
nomic growth and job creation. 
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One of the historic events of our time is 
the U.S.-Canada free trade agreement that I 
entered into this year with Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney. This agreement between 
the world’s two greatest trading partners 
will eliminate tariff barriers between the 
United States and Canada by the year 1999 
and establish the largest free trade area on 
Earth. The advantages to both our countries 
will be enormous in terms of jobs and pros- 
perity. But as much as this pathbreaking 
agreement does for the people of the 
United States and Canada, this agreement, 
looked at in the sweep of history, is truly a 
gift to the world. It creates a model that 
can be imitated and expanded and ulti- 
mately made universal among free nations. 
And that’s something we can truly be proud 
of. 

And finally, Tuesday is Flag Day, the an- 
niversary of the first official American flag. 
Nancy and I hope that you'll join us and 
millions of other Americans Tuesday 
evening at 7 p.m. eastern daylight time in 
the annual “Pause for the Pledge.” 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Portugal-United States Social 
Security Agreement 

June 13, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 233(e\1) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-216, 
42 U.S.C. 433(eX1)), I transmit herewith the 
Agreeement between the United States of 
America and the Portuguese Republic on 
Social Security that consists of two separate 
instruments: a principal agreement and an 
administrative arrangement. The Agree- 
ment was signed at Lisbon on March 30, 
1988. 

The U.S.-Portugal Agreement is similar in 
objective to the social security agreements 
already in force with Belgium, Canada, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
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Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom. Such bilateral agree- 
ments provide for limited coordination be- 
tween the United States and foreign social 
security systems to overcome the problems 
of gaps in protection and of dual coverage 
and taxation for workers who move from 
one country to the other. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a comprehensive report prepared 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services, which explains the provisions of 
the Agreement and provides data on the 
number of persons affected by the Agree- 
ment and the effect on social security fi- 
nancing as required by the same provision 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services join 
with me in commending the U.S.-Portugal 
Social Security Agreement and related doc- 
uments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 13, 1988. 


Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 
Atlantic Council 


June 13, 1988 


Well, thank you very much. And thank 
you, General Goodpaster, Secretary Shultz, 
John Gray, General Seignious, Gene Brad- 
ley, James Shinn, and ladies and gentlemen. 
Just a week and a half ago, I had the honor 
to address the British people, the Atlantic 
community, and the world from the ancient 
and historic podium of Guildhall in London. 
After my report on the Moscow summit, 
Mrs. Thatcher graciously said that she be- 
lieved that “There is now more hope be- 
tween East and West than ever before in 
the lifetime of most of those” there. And 
she spoke of the new confidence and opti- 
mism in the West, and she recalled the 
words of Sir Winston Churchill when he 
wrote: “Where we are able to stand togeth- 
er and work together for righteous causes, 
we shall always be thankful, and the world 
will always be free.” Well, this message of 
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unity and optimism and hope and strength 
is the message that I bring to you today. 

You’ve been talking here today about “re- 
building the consensus on East-West rela- 
tions.” And I would admit that at times in 
recent years a free world consensus in this 
area seemed particularly elusive, rather like 
the story that Franklin Roosevelt liked to 
tell about the marine who was ordered 
home from Guadalcanal. The marine was 
very unhappy because he hadn’t shot a 
single enemy soldier, so his sergeant just 
told him, “Just go up on that hill over there 
and shout, “To the devil with Tojo.’” Well, 
the marine did as he was told, and sure 
enough, out of the jungle ran a Japanese 
soldier shouting, “To the devil with Roose- 
velt.” “And of course,” said the marine 
afterward, “how could I shoot a fellow Re- 
publican?” [Laughter] 

But our consensus is built not only on 
what we’re against but on what we're for. 
And we are against totalitarianism. We’re 
for freedom and democracy—for them 
without hesitation or apology, and virtually, 
I would venture, without division. This is 
the first great truth to keep in mind. There 
may be divisions within our countries as to 
methods, but there are none as to funda- 
mental goals. 

In the last decade and a half, we in the 
democracies have, in true democratic fash- 
ion, tested the various propositions about 
the methods for best approaching East-West 
affairs. Now that we have an INF treaty, 
the first agreement ever to eliminate an 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear mis- 
siles and with the most stringent verifica- 
tion procedures in arms control history; 
now that the Soviets have begun withdraw- 
ing from Afghanistan; now that we’ve 
begun to see internal changes within the 
Soviet Union—can there be any doubt that 
we were right about a forward strategy for 
freedom, right about the importance of 
candor regarding the differences between 
our systems, and right to say that the road 
to peace is not through weakness, division, 
or preemptive concession, but through 
unity, confidence, and strength? 

In just a few days I will attend another 
summit, the economic summit in Toronto, 
as the General has told you. And this is an 
excellent forum before which to talk about 
our hopes for that summit. I know that the 


Atlantic Council is examining how to best 
integrate economics and security. The 
International Management and Develop- 
ment Institute is meeting to discuss eco- 
nomic challenges facing us. 

Over the years, the economic summits 
have been a cornerstone of cooperation 
among the major democratic economies. 
They’re part of the superstructure of West- 
ern strength and East-West affairs. And 
here again, our democracies have, as de- 
mocracies do, tested among ourselves vari- 
ous propositions about economic growth 
and vitality since the first of the summits 
that I attended in 1981. 

Everywhere in the democratic world 
we're seeing the emergence of a new con- 
sensus: that growth and opportunity must 
go hand in hand. Consider taxes. In the past 
3 years, Britain, Canada, Japan, and France, 
among others, have all let their top tax 
rates tumble. Why? Well, here’s what Nigel 
Lawson, Britain’s Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, said not long ago, in his words: “The 
reason for the worldwide trend toward 
lower top rates of tax is clear. Excessive 
rates of income tax destroy enterprise, en- 
courage avoidance, and drive talent to 
more hospitable shores overseas. Far from 
raising additional revenue, over time they 
actually raise less.” And he concluded, “By 
contrast, a reduction in the top rates of 
income tax can, over time, result in a 
higher, not lower, yield to the Exchequer.” 
Well, it seems I’ve heard somebody else say 
that before, somewhere. 

But this new consensus doesn’t stop with 
taxation. Country after country has begun 
to sell off state-owned industries. Restrictive 
regulations have begun to fall. Paying for 
the excesses of government spending with 
high inflation has all but stopped. And at 
least in the United States, deficit spending 
by government is falling. The idea that con- 
nects all this is the market. The industrial 
world, the entire world, is turning away 
from state control of economies and return- 
ing to the marketplace. From India to Ar- 
gentina, from Africa to China, and even in 
the Soviet Union, the shackles of state eco- 
nomic domination are beginning to loosen. 
And you know something’s happening 
when there’s talk of lower taxes in the 
Soviet Union. 
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Now, I don’t need to tell you that the 
United States has led the way or that the 
remarkable performance of our economy 
since our expansion began has been the 
driving force behind this new consensus. I 
don’t need to recite all we’ve done—the 
longest peacetime expansion on record; 
more than twice as many jobs created as 
the other six summit countries combined— 
and they have 50 percent more employ- 
ment-age population than we do; the family 
income is up sharply after riding a falling 
roller coaster through the previous decade; 
a larger percentage of the work force em- 
ployed than ever before; exports the high- 
est in our history. I don’t need to tell you all 
this, but you might guess that I’m a little 
proud of it. And I have to watch myself 
when I talk about it. I don’t want people to 
get the impression that I think of politics 
the way Will Rogers thought of the movies. 
He said, “The only business where you can 
sit out front and applaud yourself.” 
[Laughter] 

This new consensus has not only brought 
the economies of America, Britain, Canada, 
and so many other countries roaring back, it 
has also opened the way for a coordination 
of economic policy among the summit 
countries that would have been unthinkable 
just a few years ago. Whether it’s through 
what’s known as the G-7 [the seven eco- 
nomic summit nations] or in managing the 
debt crisis in so many Third World coun- 
tries or responding to the tremors in the 
world financial markets last October, we 
work together. Today we use a common set 
of books to tell how our policies are doing, 
and we’re working in common for balance 
in trade and capital flows and government 
budgets and for surefootedness in the 
world’s financial markets. Starting with the 
United States, the summit countries have 
had nearly 6 years of uninterrupted growth. 
I'd like to make it 60 and more. 

But it can’t happen if we try to live as if 
we're the only economy on Earth. The 
summit nations are working together as 
never before because our economies -are 
tied together as never before. To give an 
example of this, someone pointed out to me 
recently, while the New York Stock Ex- 
change does $8 billion of business on a good 
day, the foreign exchange markets do over 
25 times as much business every day. In this 
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global marketplace, industries around the 
world rise and fall together. The decline in 
the worldwide demand for steel was felt in 
the Rhine Basin of Europe in just the same 
way it was felt in our Lehigh Valley. Thou- 
sands of jobs disappeared in both places, 
and not just to foreign competition. Here in 
America, high-tech minimills melted down 
the business of many old, integrated pro- 
ducers. 

But there’s one difference in the way we 
in America dealt with the decline. We lost 
the same kind of jobs other countries lost, 
but unlike those European nations that lag 
behind in cutting taxes, regulations, and 
government ownership, we created new 
jobs in place of the old ones. Allentown in 
Lehigh Valley was once a home of heavy 
industry. Then the steel mill and the truck 
factory shut down. Many people wrote off 
Allentown—too soon. In place of a few big, 
old companies, dozens of new companies 
started up. Small companies that were al- 
ready open grew. Entrepreneurs created 
what David Birch, MIT’s authority on job 
creation, calls a hidden economy. He adds 
that all across America “the small compa- 
nies, not the big ones that get so much 
attention, are building a new economy that 
is providing jobs and making the country 
competitive again.” And that’s why today 
Allentown has an unemployment rate of 
only 5.4 percent. 

Throughout what used to be called the 
Rust Belt, the story is the same. One mid- 
westerner recently told the New York 
Times, as he said, “I go through the news- 
papers from county-seat-size towns, and I’m 
finding dozens of announcements of new 
plants and plans for new plants and expan- 
sion projects.” And new or expanding en- 
trepreneurial companies and bigger, older, 
but now streamlined manufacturers are 
leading an export boom that some say has 
stretched our production capacity to the 
limit. Not long ago, for example, Business 
Week reported that America’s steelmakers 
had become among the world’s most pro- 
ductive and announced in its headline: 
“Cancel the Funeral, Steel is on the Mend.” 

Yes, America is leading the world, both as 
consumer and producer, into the global 
marketplace of the next century. For all of 
us, what’s happening in Japan or Germany, 
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Britain, France, Italy, or Canada is as mo- 
mentous as what’s happening in California, 
Florida, New York, or Illinois. 

There’s a lesson in all this—in the story of 
Allentown and one of the so-called Rust 
Belt, as well as the globalization of trade 
and finance—and the lesson is that the 
future belongs to the flexible. It belongs to 
those who look at the problem and see an 
opportunity, to those who look at the un- 
known and see an adventure, to those who 
look at the untried and see a challenge, to 
those who have shed the weight of structur- 
al rigidities and protective subsidies and 
face the future with energy and excitement. 

In no field do we all have more weeding 
to do than agriculture, where subsidies cost 
the consumers and taxpayers of Europe, 
North America, and Japan $200 billion a 
year. Agriculture is planted on the agenda 
of the Uruguay round of trade talks—as are 
the issues of establishing rules for trade in 
intellectual property, investment, services, 
and the lowering of tariff and nontariff 
trade barriers. Those talks were scheduled 
to go for 4 years. They are now nearing the 
halfway point. It’s time to narrow down and 
lay out specific goals, a roadmap, and a 
timetable to the finish line. In Toronto, we, 
the heads of the major industrial states, can 
push our ministers to have that job com- 
pleted by the end of the year—no excuses. 
You know, sometimes when I hear people 
say why we can’t do this or that in the 
trade talks, it reminds me of how Chico 
Marx, one of the Marx Brothers, used to try 
to walk off the Hollywood sets in the 
middle of the afternoon. As he explained, 
“But it’s after quitting time in New York.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, it’s time that we in the summit na- 
tions forget about quitting time and join in 
a great venture to progress—a joint venture 
that opens the international marketplace 
and that also strengthens the weak links in 
the international economy. Let’s join to- 
gether to help restore the economies of two 
countries: One, the Philippines, an heroic 
democracy ravaged by Communist-led in- 
surrection; the other, Afghanistan, a victim 
of brutal aggression. Let’s join together to 
bring the newly industrialized countries 
into the full and mature place in the world 
trading system that they have earned. Let’s 
join together in helping the countries of 


sub-Saharan Africa work out their debt 
problems. We'll take up their problems, as 
we have those of other debtor nations, on a 
case-by-case basis, working to help develop 
economic policies that promote growth and 
opportunity. The United States has already 
indicated its willingness to consider new 
ways of rescheduling the debt of the poor- 
est countries, ways that can produce sub- 
stantial new relief. And let us join together 
to attack the lifeblood of one trade that 
should never be part of international trade: 
the international narcotics trade. At this 
summit, we should join in a common offen- 
sive against money laundering and the flow 
of drug profits through the world’s financial 
institutions. 

Pushing forward the trade negotiations, a 
joint venture for progress, strengthening 
the system of policy coordination—this is 
the agenda of the Toronto summit. We'll be 
building on a decade of progress, on the 
new economic consensus in our countries. 
We'll be looking to continue the building of 
the global marketplace. 

I know there are some who want to turn 
back, who want to return to the more insu- 
lar and isolationist days of old. I vetoed the 
trade bill last week because I don’t believe 
we can or should turn back. Critics of our 
policies complain that, on one hand, Amer- 
ica is, as they say, “exporting jobs,” which is 
to say our companies invest overseas, and 
on the other hand, that America is selling 
itself to foreigners, which is to say that for- 
eign companies are investing here. Put it 
together, and what they’re really saying is 
“turn back.” The isolationism of their for- 
eign policy walks hand in hand with the 
isolationism of their economic policy, and 
both will lead us to disaster. 

We're in a new age of invention and ex- 
ploration, a time when the vast capacity of 
the human imagination is opening new uni- 
verses for exploration. “To see the universe 
in a grain of sand” is no longer a poetic 
metaphor, but the daily reality of the silicon 
chip. F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote that when 
the early explorers just looked on this land, 
they must have held their breath. They 
had, for the last time in history, come face- 
to-face with something commensurate to 
man’s infinite capacity for wonder. Yet it 
was not for the last time. We, too, stand on 
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the shores of something as vast: of an eco- 
nomic and technological future immense 
with promise. 


If we seize it, if we don’t turn away from 
it, that future will transform the democratic 
world and, I am confident after my visit to 
Moscow, the countries of the Soviet bloc as 
well. I believe that the house of democra- 
cy’s current consensus for strength and 
growth will usher in a new age of which we 
can only dream. But if we have the courage 
and the resolve, I believe that age will give 
us a world of peace and freedom, of oppor- 
tunity and hope for generations to come. 
And I believe that even more after the 
summit that we’ve just been to and what I 
saw on the faces of the rank and file, the 
people of the Soviet Union. 


And I can’t resist now—I brought back a 
story that was being told there—I didn’t 
bring it back, one of our Secret Service 
agents did and told it to me. The story has 
it—this is what they tell among them- 
selves—that General Secretary Gorbachev 
and I were in the limousine with the head 
of our Secret Service unit, Ray, and he had 
a security man with him. And we were 
sightseeing. And they pulled up before a 
magnificent big fall, a waterfall, and we got 
out to look at it. And Gorbachev said to 
Ray, “Go ahead, jump over.” And Ray said, 
“I’ve got a wife and three kids.” And Gor- 
bachev turned to his man and said to jump 
over, and he did. And Ray, with great hu- 
manity, went down around the waterfall, 
scrambling over the rocks to the bottom, 
and found the man wringing out his clothes. 
And he said, “When he told you to jump, 
why did you jump?” The man says, “I’ve 
got a wife and three kids.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:06 p.m. in 
Loy Henderson Auditorium at the Depart- 
ment of State. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to Gen. Andrew J. Goodpaster, 
USA, Ret., council chairman; Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz; Lt. Gen. George M. 
Seignious, USA, Ret., council president; 
John E. Gray and Gene E. Bradley, council 
directors; and James W. Shinn, director of 
the council’s NATO information office. 
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Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Resignation of Howard H. Baker, Jr., as 
Chief of Staff to the President 


June 14, 1988 


President Reagan today announces with 
deep regret the resignation of Chief of 
Staff, Senator Howard H. Baker, who has 
asked the President’s permission to return 
to private life at this juncture in the admin- 
istration. The President has enjoyed a close, 
personal working relationship with Senator 
Baker since his appointment as Chief of 
Staff on February 27, 1987. The President 
has known Senator Baker for many years, 
having worked with him as Senate Majority 
Leader to implement so many of the 
Reagan initiatives of the first term. 

“Senator Baker has been a close friend 
and adviser, who has guided my staff deftly 
and effectively for the lest 16 months,” the 
President said. “He held a steady hand in 
the operation of the White House while the 
Iran/contra investigations were being con- 
ducted, and his wise counsel fostered the 
spirit of cooperation in which those issues 
were presented to the American people. 
Similarly, he was a steady force for peace in 
helping to move our negotiators toward an 
INF agreement and in ensuring two suc- 
cessful summits with the leader of the 
Soviet Union. He has served America long 
and well. I wish he and his wife, Joy, all the 
best in the years ahead.” 

Senator Baker’s resignation will be effec- 
tive July 1, 1988. He intends to return to 
private law practice. A copy of Senator 
Baker’s letter of resignation will be avail- 
able today, and a response by the President 
will be available soon. 


Statement on the Appointment of 
Kenneth M. Duberstein as Chief of 
Staff to the President 


June 14, 1988 


I am today announcing the appointment 
of Kenneth M. Duberstein to be Chief of 
Staff at the White House. Ken will assume 
his new duties on Friday, July 1, 1988. 
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Ken has been Deputy Chief of Staff since 
March 23, 1987, and has been a close confi- 
dante and adviser since that time. In addi- 
tion, Senator Baker recommended him for 
this new position. I have known Ken since 
the earliest days of my administration, 
when he served in our Office of Legislative 
Affairs. I welcome his leadership in the next 
several months, as we attend the eighth 
economic summit of industrialized nations 
and conduct the affairs of government for 
the next 7 months. Ken will be my princi- 
pal aide and will lead the White House staff 
as we head into the homestretch. He is an 
outstanding manager and skilled strategist, 
who has been fundamental to the signifi- 
cant accomplishments, foreign and domes- 
tic, we have achieved since Ken returned as 
Deputy Chief of Staff in March 1987. 

Ken has given me firm and effective 
counsel, and I look forward to his tenure as 
Chief of Staff. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Prior to a Meeting With Prime Minister 
Ciriaco De Mita of Italy 

June 14, 1988 


Resignation of Howard H. Baker, Jr. 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that your 
administration is going to be considered 
lame duck in view of the departure of 
Howard Baker? 

The President. Well, I don’t think it 
should be. We’re going to miss him, of 
course. He has served very well. But he had 
his reasons for what he’s had to do. 

Q. Mr. President, Senator Baker said he’d 
be the one to turn out the lights here at the 
White House. Does that mean the lights are 
out on your administration? 

The President. No, that means, I think, a 
little change has occurred. 


Trade 


Q. Did you see the trade figures this 
morning, Mr. President? It’s one of the best 
trade reports in some time—something like 
under $10 billion for the monthly reported. 
Do you have a comment on that? 

The President. Yes. It would be a happy 
comment because it shows that we have 


continued to bring down the trade deficit. 
It has been on a pretty continual decline. 
And it’s been brought about this time by 
not only an increase in exports but a de- 
crease in imports. 

Plant Closings 

Q. Could you clarify your position, Mr. 
President, on the business of plant closing? 
Would you support a move in Congress 
toward a voluntary provision of plant clos- 
ing that would not be mandatory? 

The President. We already have that, and 
we have a number of plants that have rela- 
tions with their unions, that in their union 
labor contract have provisions for that. It is 
just that I believe that excessive controls 
and regulations by government—well, 
we've seen a comparison with some of our 
trading partners that have too much of that, 
and they’ve not been able to match our 
economic expansion. 


Aid to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 


Q. Will you seek more military aid for the 
contras, Mr. President, or is that a lost 
cause? 

The President. Well, this is something 
that’s under discussion right now. 


Resignation of Howard H. Baker, Jr. 


Q. Are you going to miss Howard Baker? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you going to miss Howard Baker? 

The President. 1 said that, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International]. Yes, I 
will miss him. 

Q. What kind of job has he done, Mr. 
President? 

The President. He’s done a fine job, both 
as leader of the Senate and now, as he came 
over here, in this position. 

Q. Are you going to miss his picture 
taking? 

The President. What? 

Q. Will you miss his picture taking? 

The President. {Laughter] He’s quite a 
photographer. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:34 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Fol- 
lowing their meeting, the President and the 
Prime Minister had lunch in the Residence. 
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Letter of Resi 
Baker, Jr., as 
President 


June 14, 1988 


Dear Mr. President: 

As we discussed previously, I would like 
to leave your Administration before the end 
of the term. I think this is a particularly 
good time to do that and, therefore, I ask 
that I be relieved of my responsibilities as 
Chief of Staff as of the close of business on 
June 30th. 

When you asked me to undertake this job 
in February of 1987 we discussed a number 
of objectives. First and foremost was to 
navigate the troubled waters of the Iran- 
contra affair. I believe that task is now 
behind us, and I think your representations 
have been fully supported by the record. I 
especially pay tribute to Arthur B. Culva- 
house, Jr., White House Counsel, and his 
staff for their excellent work in these mat- 
ters. The second item was to see that, not- 
withstanding the hearings and inquiries re- 
lated to Iran-contra, we were able to carry 
forward your agenda. I believe that has 
been done; indeed, I think that far from 
being immobilized, the past 16 months 
have been among the most energetic and 
successful of your Administration. I particu- 
larly wish to single out Tom Griscom, your 
Assistant for Communications and Planning, 
for his excellent assistance in planning the 
schedule and events that made this possible. 
And finally, we discussed the foreign policy 
opportunities that lay before you, particu- 
larly in the field of arms control. I think the 
completion of the INF treaty and its ratifi- 
cation by the Senate followed by a success- 
ful Moscow Summit ranks among the most 
historic of your achievements during your 
Presidency. I believe that we owe a special 
debt of gratitude, first, to Frank Carlucci as 
your National Security Adviser and later, 
Colin Powell, as well, of course, as Secretary 
Shultz for these accomplishments. 

There is still much to be done, particular- 
ly a full legislative schedule as well as con- 
tinuing negotiations in the arms control 
field. However, you have a good staff- in 
place, and I am confident that they can 
continue to receive your guidance and 
carry out your wishes for the remaining 
months of the Administration. I recommend 
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Ken Duberstein, my able and experienced 
Deputy, to take my place as Chief of Staff. 
Therefore, Mr. President, for these reasons 
and for personal reasons, I make this re- 
quest effective June 30th. 

It has been my pleasure to work with you 
as fellow politicians dating from 1966, when 
you were elected Governor and I was elect- 
ed U.S. Senator, as Majority Leader in the 
U.S. Senate during your first term, and now 
as your Chief of Staff. I will always treasure 
that experience and be grateful to you and 
the First Lady for your historic contribution 
to this country. 

Sincerely, 


Howard 
Howard H. Baker, Jr. 
Chief of Staff to the President 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Ciriaco De Mita of Italy 


June 14, 1988 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, it’s 
been my great pleasure to meet today with 
Prime Minister De Mita of Italy, who is no 
stranger to the White House. But this is the 
first time that he comes as Prime Minister, 
and I want to begin by offering our warm- 
est congratulations. 

I regard this visit as extremely important. 
As members of the Atlantic alliance and as 
major industrial states, the United States 
and the Republic of Italy have much to dis- 
cuss and much to do. Accordingly, our dis- 
cussions today were wide ranging and ex- 
tremely useful. Although our agenda was 
far too long for me to discuss in detail, let 
me just give you some of the highlights. 
First, I gave the Prime Minister my views 
on where our relationship stands with the 
Soviet Union and where it is going. I told 
him that we’re very pleased with the 
progress that we’ve made on the broad 
agenda and, of course, with the entry into 
force of the INF treaty. I also told him of 
my firm belief that without Italy’s courage, 
determination, and support throughout INF 
deployment and negotiations there would 
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have been no treaty. In arms reductions 
and the other areas on our agenda, much 
work remains to be done. We will continue 
to depend, and gratefully so, upon Italy’s 
support as an ally and advice as a friend. 

One of the important issues before our 
alliance is where we will redeploy the 401st 
Tactical Fighter Wing, the F-16’s. Italy’s 
willingness, at NATO invitation, to consider 
accepting the planes on its soil is typical of 
Italy’s serious approach toward its alliance 
commitments. Its willingness to do its part, 
to share the risks and responsibilities, as 
well as the benefits of NATO membership, 
is exemplary. 

The Prime Minister and I will meet again 
shortly in Toronto, where we'll participate 
in our economic summit. We reviewed 
some of the issues that we expect to discuss 
there, including Italy’s welcome initiative to 
strengthen international environmental pro- 
tection activities. 

Prime Minister De Mita and I also talked 
about our mutual desire for a peaceful end 
to the conflict between Iran and Iraq and 
for a comprehensive peace in the Middle 
East. I know there’s deep interest and con- 
cern among the Italian people on these 
issues, and we appreciate the positive role 
that the Government of Italy has played in 
that troubled region. 

Another issue of great concern to all of us 
is international terrorism. In the last 6 
months, Italy has been the victim of two 
shocking incidents: the death of one of your 
close friends, Mr. Prime Minister, in which 
I want to extend again my deepest condo- 
lences, and an attack on a USO club in 
Naples, in which an American servicewom- 
an was killed. These incidents, terrible as 
they are, only serve to strengthen our re- 
solve. And they remind us of the impor- 
tance of our cooperative efforts against the 
human scourge of terrorism. 

Mr. Prime Minister, in closing, I must 
confess that 6 months ago I said that U.S.- 
Italian relations could hardly be better, but 
remarkably, they are. In fact, I believe that 
we've made significant progress in a 
number of areas, and I’m confident that 
we'll continue this trend for the foreseeable 
future. Mr. Prime Minister, we’re indeed 
pleased and honored to have had you as our 
guest. 


The Prime Minister. 1 should like to 
thank President Reagan for the welcome 
extended to me today, which bears witness 
to the longstanding bonds of friendship that 
exist between Italy and the United States. 

I have once again expressed to the Presi- 
dent the admiration and esteem of the Ital- 
ian Government for the courage and deter- 
mination with which he has pursued his far- 
sighted plan to effectively ease the tensions 
between East and West during his recent 
discussions with the General Secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party, Gorbachev. 
Italy warmly welcomes the outcome of the 
Moscow summit and believes that it is a 
prelude to further and more wide-ranging 
agreements along the paths of peace. 

I reaffirm the fact that Italy will continue 
with conviction to share in the commit- 
ments and undertakings of the alliance 
which binds us, safeguards our freedoms, 
and underpins the development of the 
West. The prospects for a lasting peace 
which are now emerging in the world re- 
quire us to prevent any weakening of Atlan- 
tic solidarity, to refrain from any actions of 
unilateral disarmament, and to ensure that 
differential security zones are not created 
in Europe. I also stressed to President 
Reagan the importance we attribute to 
strengthening the relationship between the 
United States and Europe—that Europe 
which represents the other major goal of 
the Italian Government and the major con- 
tribution which a strong, united, and pros- 
perous Europe, coupled with a solid Euro- 
American partnership, can make towards 
the peace and development of the whole 
world. 

With President Reagan, I reviewed the 
main aspects of the international situation. 
We expressed a shared concern at the pro- 
tracted states of crisis in the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia, southern Africa, and Latin 
America. We also expressed the hope that 
the improved climate of trust which now 
characterizes the dialog between East and 
West may exercise a favorable effect on 
these crises and help lead to peaceful and 
fair settlements. 

Particular attention was devoted to the 
preparations for the summit of the seven 
most industrialized nations in Toronto in re- 
lation to economic growth, trade issues, and 
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problems of international indebtedness. In 
Toronto, the seven will have to demon- 
strate their political farsightedness in order 
to withstand any backward protectionist 
tendencies and any selfish inward-looking 
attitudes. I also reminded President Reagan 
of the particular importance which Italy at- 
taches to the risks connected with the dete- 
rioration of the environment and the fight 
against the worldwide scourge of drugs. 


Lastly, we reviewed bilateral relations be- 
tween the United States and Italy and ex- 
pressed our satisfaction at how well they 
are faring, along with the hope that coop- 
eration and exchanges in every sector will 
continue to increase and intensify. There is 
a fundamental bond which unites Italy and 
the United States in this respect, and that is 
represented by Americans of Italian origin. 
They continue to make a growing contribu- 
tion to strengthening the ties between our 
two countries. 


Today’s conversations have enhanced my 
personal conviction that there exists a spe- 
cial relationship between Italy and the 
United States, a permanent political solidar- 
ity from which our two countries will great- 
ly benefit in their commitment to the pur- 
suit of a future characterized by peace, jus- 
tice, and progress. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:29 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. The 
Prime Minister spoke in Italian, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Nomination of Joseph S. Salgado To Be 
Deputy Secretary of Energy 
June 14, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph S. Salgado to be 
Deputy Secretary of Energy. He would suc- 
ceed William F. Martin. 


Since 1985 Mr. Salgado has been Under 
Secretary of Energy in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was Associate Director for 
Presidential Personnel at the White House, 
1983-1985. From 1982 to 1983, he served 
as the Associate Commissioner for Enforce- 
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ment, at the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Salgado has also served as deputy dis- 
trict attorney and senior trial attorney for 
the Alameda County District Attorney’s 
Office in California, 1973-1981, and as a 
sergeant of police with the Oakland Police 
Department, 1966-1973. 


Mr. Salgado graduated from the Universi- 
ty of San Francisco (B.S., 1968) and San 
Francisco Law School (J.D., 1972). He was 
born January 10, 1943, in San Diego, CA, 
and currently resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of Donna R. Fitzpatrick To 
Be Under Secretary of Energy 


June 14, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donna R. Fitzpatrick to be 
Under Secretary of Energy at the Depart- 
ment of Energy. She would succeed Joseph 
F. Salgado. 


Since 1985 Miss Fitzpatrick has been As- 
sistant Secretary for Conservation and Re- 
newable Energy at the Department of 
Energy in Washington, DC. Prior to this, 
she was Principal Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Conservation and Renewable 
Energy, 1984-1985. She was a sole practi- 
tioner in the general practice of law, 1983- 
1984, and an associate attorney with the 
law firm of O’Connor & Hannan, 1980- 
1983. In 1980 Miss Fitzpatrick was a 
member of the transition team for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the Office of 
the President Elect. She has also been a 
legal assistant with O’Connor & Hannan, 
1976-1980; faculty member at the Academy 
of the Sacred Heart, 1974-1976; and a fac- 
ulty member at Georgetown Visitation Pre- 
paratory School, 1972-1974. 


Miss Fitzpatrick graduated from Ameri- 
can University (B.A., 1972) and George 
Washington University (J.D., 1980). She was 
born May 9, 1948, in Washington, DC, 
where she currently resides. 
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Nomination of C. Paul Robinson for 
the Rank of Ambassador While Serving 
as United States Negotiator for the 
Nuclear Testing Talks 


June 14, 1988 


The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to C. Paul Robinson, 
of New Jersey, in his capacity as the United 
States Negotiator for the Nuclear Testing 
Talks, and nominated him for the rank of 
Ambassador while so serving. The accord- 
ance of the personal rank of Ambassador is 
an interim measure pending his confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

Since 1988 Mr. Robinson has been U.S. 
Negotiator for Nuclear Testing Talks for the 
Department of State in Geneva. Prior to 
this he was senior vice president and princi- 
pal scientist with Ebasco Services, Inc., 
1985-1988. From 1967 to 1985, he was as- 
sociated with Los Alamos National Labora- 
tory, serving in several capacities: principal 
associate director, 1981-1985; division 
leader of the applied phctochemistry divi- 
sion, 1976-1980; associate division leader of 
the laser research division, 1974-1976; al- 
ternate group leader for chemical lasers in 
the laser research division, 1972-1974; staff 
member in the advanced concepts group in 
the nuclear propulsion division, 1970-1972; 
and staff member and chief test operator in 
the field test division, 1967-1970. 

Mr. Robinson graduated from Christian 
Brothers College (B.S., 1963) and Florida 
State University (Ph.D., 1967). He was born 
October 9, 1941, in Detroit, MI. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Chat- 
ham, NJ. 


Nomination of Danford L. Sawyer, Jr., 
To Be a Member of the Advisory Board 
for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 


June 14, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Danford L. Sawyer, Jr., to 
be a member of the Advisory Board for 
Radio Broadcasting to Cuba for a term ex- 
piring October 27, 1991. This is a reap- 
pointment. 


Since 1987 Mr. Sawyer has been presi- 
dent, chairman, and treasurer of Omni In- 
vestments, International, Inc., in Sarasota, 
FL. Prior to this he was vice president for 
international development at R.R. Donnel- 
ley and Sons, Co., 1984-1987. He has also 
served as president of Sawyer & Associates 
Advertising, Inc., and president of Area 
Guides, Inc. 

Mr. Sawyer attended the University of 
the South, 1957-1959. He was born Novem- 
ber 11, 1939, in New York, NY. Mr. Sawyer 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Sarasota, FL. 


Proclamation 5830—National Recycling 
Month, 1988 


June 14, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans have become increasingly 
aware of health and environmental prob- 
lems associated with the careless or improp- 
er management of municipal solid waste. In 
many densely populated regions, increasing 
waste volumes, shrinking landfill capacity, 
and rising costs of disposal have added to 
our concerns about the need for proper 
waste management. . 

Recycling is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in municipal solid waste manage- 
ment. Many communities have recognized 
the value of recycling in waste manage- 
ment for some time. Volunteer programs 
exist in many towns and counties, and some 
States have recently enacted mandatory re- 
cycling laws. In addition, the recycling of 
scrap metals, paper, and glass has become a 
well-developed industry. Despite these ef- 
forts, however, only 10 percent of our Na- 
tion’s municipal solid waste is recycled; 
nearly 80 percent of municipal solid waste 
is disposed of in landfills and the remaining 
10 percent is incinerated. 

The benefits of recycling waste materials 
are substantial. Recycling saves energy and 
thus preserves important fuel resources. It 
also avoids the pollution created in extract- 
ing resources from their natural environ- 
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ment. Through recycling, wastes are divert- 
ed from landfills and our limited landfill 
space is preserved. Communities can use 
recycling to generate revenues from the 
materials recovered from the waste stream. 
Finally, recycling can save us money by 
avoiding the high costs of landfills or incin- 
eration. 

These benefits can only be realized 
through more recycling. The Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency considers feasible a 
recycling level of 25 percent nationally by 
the early 1990’s through the efforts of 
States and municipalities and the coopera- 
tion of individual households and businesses 
in separating recyclable materials from 
their waste and in not generating unneces- 
sary waste. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
469, has designated June 1988 as “National 
Recycling Month” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 1988 as National Re- 
cycling Month. I urge the people of the 
United States to observe this month with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., June 15, 1988] 


Proclamation 5831—Baltic Freedom 
Day, 1988 


June 14, 1988 


By the President of the United States ° 
of America 
A Proclamation 

In June 1940, acting under the color of a 
secret protocol to the infamous Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Non-Aggression Pact signed the 


previous year, Soviet forces occupied the 
independent Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
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and Lithuania. These small, democratic re- 
publics were crushed by the armies of their 
expansionist neighbor and illegally incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet empire. In the after- 
math of the Soviet takeover, tens of thou- 
sands of Balts were imprisoned, deported, 
or killed. Their religious and cultural herit- 
age was denigrated and repressed. An alien 
political system, inimical to the ideals of in- 
dividual liberty and self-determination, was 
imposed upon them. 

The end of World War II saw the defeat 
of ambitious empire-builders in Germany 
and Japan, but foreign domination of the 
Baltic States that resulted from the collusion 
of Hitler and Stalin remained in place. For 
nearly five decades, the Soviet Union has 
tried in vain to convince the Baltic peoples 
to accepts its hegemony, but its efforts are 
doomed to failure. 

The situation has improved for some 
Soviet human rights activists in recent 
months, but Baltic men and women still 
suffer imprisonment, banishment, and per- 
secution for daring to protest the continu- 
ing suppression of their national independ- 
ence and cultures. Yet, despite the risks, 
they continue to speak out, to plead, and to 
claim their rights to religious, cultural, and 
political freedom. 

Our government has never recognized 
the forcible incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union, and we never 
will. The American people, citizens of a 
land conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
equality under God for all, support the aspi- 
rations of the Baltic people to regain the 
freedom that was theirs and to chart their 
own course. To this goal we pledge anew 
our unswerving commitment. 

By Senate Joint Resolution 249, the Con- 
gress of the United States has authorized 
and requested the President to designate 
June 14, 1988, as “Baltic Freedom Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate June 14, 1988, as Baltic 
Freedom Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate remembrances and ceremonies 
and to reaffirm their commitment to princi- 
ples of liberty and freedom for all op- 
pressed people. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:52 a.m., June 15, 1988] 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Justice Department Investigation of 
Defense Department Procurement 
Practices 


June 15, 1988 


President Reagan has urged the Justice 
Department to make a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation of allegations con- 
cerning fraud and bribery associated with 
defense contracts. The President received a 
briefing from Secretary of Defense Carlucci 
on Tuesday afternoon concerning the inves- 
tigation. The FBI confirmed Tuesday that 
an investigation has been underway for 
some timie regarding fraudulent activity 
within the Department of Defense con- 
tracting process. 

At the President’s direction, Senator 
Baker called the Attorney General this 
morning to discuss the President’s convic- 
tion that the investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the FBI must be pur- 
sued thoroughly and conclusively. Fraud 
and abuse will not be tolerated. We trust 
the Bureau to leave no stone unturned in 
pursuing this investigation. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report of the National 
Science Foundation 


June 15, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am pleased to send you the annual 
report of the National Science Foundation 


for Fiscal Year 1987. This report describes 
research supported by the Foundation in 
the mathematical, physical, biological, 
social, behavioral, and computer sciences; 
engineering; and education in those fields. 


Achievements such as those described in 
this report are the basis for much of our 
Nation’s strength—its economic growth, na- 
tional security, and the overall well-being of 
our people. 


The National Science Foundation has 
been and will remain a key part of the 
national effort to expand our research 
achievements and productivity and to 
remain competitive in world markets 
through innovation and new discoveries. 

I commend the Foundation’s work to you. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 15, 1988. 


Appointment of Robert S. Pastorino as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs 


June 15, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert S. Pastorino as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs at the White House. Mr. Pastor- 
ino will succeed Jose S. Sorzano as Senior 
Director of Latin American Affairs on the 
National Security Council staff. 


Mr. Pastorino is a career Foreign Service 
Officer who joined the Department of State 
in 1966. His early overseas assignments in- 
cluded political, economic, and commercial 
positions in Embassies in Caracas, Bogota, 
and Lisbon and in the U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral in Hermosillo, Mexico. He was assigned 
to Mexico City as economic counselor in 
1984, and as political counselor in 1985. He 
served as Chargé d’Affaires in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras between July and November 
1986 and as Deputy Chief of Mission until 
May 1987. Mr. Pastorino was then appoint- 
ed Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Inter-American Affairs. He has also 
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served as a commodities negotiator and fi- 
nancial analyst at the Department of State. 

Mr. Pastorino graduated from San Fran- 
cisco State University. He was born in San 
Francisco, CA, in 1940, is married, and has 
three children. 


Excerpts From an Interview With 
Newspaper Journalists 
June 15, 1988 


Speaker of the House Jim Wright 

Q. Mr. President, Jim Gerstenzang, Los 
Angeles Times. I’d like to shift to the do- 
mestic arena and ask if you think that 
Speaker Wright’s book deal might mute the 
political impact of the ethics questions in 
the Presidential campaign, and also, just 
generally what your thoughts are on these 
reports now? 

The President. You mean with regard to 
the Speaker? 

Q. Yes. R 

The President. Well, this is—once again, 
I'm going to fall back on the same thing 
I’ve done when it’s been with other people. 
I think it is proper that there is an investi- 
gation going forward with regard to these 
charges, but I don’t think that anyone 
should give an opinion until we know 
whether they are just accusations or wheth- 
er they have really happened. 

Q. Can I just ask if you think there should 
be an independent counsel involved in this 
or if the House is the proper investiga- 
tory—— 

The President. 1 have to wonder if it 
should not be an independent counsel from 
the standpoint of the relationship of the 
Speaker to the majority of the committee. 
And I think everyone would feel that it was 
more proper if it was done by an appointed 
investigator. 


Aid to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 

Q. Mr. President, on the issue of the as- 
sistance for the Nicaraguan resistance, 
you're coming under renewed pressure to 
provide that assistance on the one hand 
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from the State Department. There are 
those who are saying that you won’t be able 
to get it through Congress. Have you 
reached any decision? What’s your thinking 
at this point on what’s needed? Is it time 
for more military assistance to push the ne- 
gotiations back on track? 

The President. 1 think it is so apparent 
that that is what is necessary it would be 
ridiculous for anyone to oppose it. We went 
along with the peace plan that was agreed 
to among all the Central American states 
and to give it a chance. It is apparent that 
the Sandinistas are not going to democra- 
tize. They’re resisting at the same time that 
they demand the contras set a date for 
laying down their arms. But they won’t set 
a date for when they will meet the other 
terms of that peace plan, which were a plu- 
ralistic democratic society in Nicaragua, a 
government in which the people had a de- 
cision to make in elections and so forth. 
And it seems to me that the efforts that 
have been made in the Congress and suc- 
ceeded in reducing and eliminating our 
ability to help the freedom fighters—that 
that has literally given a signal to the Sandi- 
nistas that they can continue to hold out. 

Now, if we want them to continue meet- 
ing and arriving at the settlement that the 
peace plan was supposed to bring about, 
which had as one of its aims democracy in 
Nicaragua, well, I think then that we’ve got 
to restore the threat to the Sandinistas, that 
they must see that the people of Nicaragua 
do have a force there that can be used to 
bring about an equitable settlement. 

Q. So, you will ask for renewed military 
aid? 

The President. We're discussing—I’m not 
going to give any answer to anything right 
now. We're discussing where we go from 
here and what we’re going to do. And some 
of their leaders, as you know, are here in 
Washington right now. But I think it is evi- 
dent that the Sandinistas were encouraged 
into thinking that maybe they could contin- 
ue to hold out. 

Remember that when the revolution was 
going on against Somoza the revolutionaries 
went to the Organization of American 
States and asked them to ask Somoza, the 
dictator, to step down in order to end the 
killing. And the Organization of American 
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States asked the revolutionaries what were 
the goals of the revolution, and they were 
provided in writing. And they were democ- 
racy and freedom for the people and all the 
things that the rest of us have and believe 
in. And this is what was promised, and 
Somoza stepped down. And then the only 
really centrally organized group in the rev- 
olution, the Sandinista organization, a Com- 
munist organization, began getting rid of 
the other revolutionaries, either by exile or 
execution or whatever. And they estab- 
lished their Communist government, not a 
democracy. And what this whole fight is 
about is to bring them back to the promises 
that were made to all the rest of us here in 
America about what kind of a democratic 
government they would have. 

But as I say, when the help was denied to 
the freedom fighters and it looked like if 
the Sandinistas just held out longer the free- 
dom fighters would have to give up—this 
isn’t good enough. 


Note: The interview began at 1:35 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants in the interview included Robert Hep- 
burn, Toronto Star, of Canada; Renzo Gian- 
fanelli, Corriere Della Sera, of Italy; Fran- 
cois Sergent, Liberation, of France; Ian 
Brodie, Daily Telegraph, of the United 
Kingdom; Carlos Widmann, Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung, of the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny; Yoshio Murakami, Asahi Shimbun, of 
Japan; and James Gerstenzang, Los Angeles 
Times. 


Appointment of Walter F. Beran as a 
Member of the President’s Export 
Council 


June 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Walter F. Beran to be a 
member of the President’s Export Council. 
He would succeed David C. Scott. 

Since 1972 Mr. Beran has been vice 
chairman of Ernst & Whinney in Los Ange- 
les, CA. Prior to this he was partner in 
charge of client relations for Ernst & Whin- 
ney in Cleveland, OH, 1965-1972. 


Mr. Beran graduated from Baylor Univer- 
sity (B.B.A., 1948). He was born April 20, 
1926, in Grove, TX, and served in the US. 
infantry during World War II. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
Venice, CA. 


Appointment of Earl H. Cunerd as a 
Member of the Committee for 
Purchase from the Blind and Other 
Severely Handicapped 


June 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Earl H. Cunerd to be a 
member of the Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped for a term expiring April 24, 1993. 
This is a reappointment. 

From 1967 to 1984, Mr. Cunerd was ex- 
ecutive director of the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association, Inc., in New York. Prior 
to this, Mr. Cunerd was an assistant vice 
president and divisional vice president for 
Girard Trust Bank, 1956-1967, and assistant 
vice president for the First Pennsylvania 
Company, 1955-1956. Mr. Cunerd has 
served as president, vice president, and a 
member of the board of the National 
Health Council. 

Mr. Cunerd graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1940) and Rutgers 
University (M.B.A., 1956). He was born Jan- 
uary 26, 1918, in Philadelphia, PA. He is 
married, has one child, and resides in 
Moorestown, NJ. 


Appointment of Alfred Gottschalk as a 
Member of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council 


June 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Alfred Gottschalk to be a 
member of the United States Holocaust Me- 
morial Council for a term expiring January 
15, 1993. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1971 Dr. Gottschalk has been presi- 
dent of Hebrew Union College in Cincin- 
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nati, OH. Prior to this he was a dean at 
Hebrew Union College, 1959-1971. 

Dr. Gottschalk graduated from Brooklyn 
College (A.B., 1952); Hebrew Union College 
(M.A., 1956); and the University of Southern 
California (Ph.D., 1965). He was born 
March 7, 1930, in Oberwesel, Germany. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Cincinnati, OH. 


Appointment of Keith B. Geiger as a 
Member of the Commission on 
Presidential Scholars 


June 15, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Keith B. Geiger to be a 
member of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars. This is an initial appointment. 

Since 1983 Mr. Geiger has been vice 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Washington, DC. Previously he was 
president of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation, 1977-1983. 

Mr. Geiger graduated from Asbury Col- 
lege (B.A., 1962) and Peabody College 
(M.A., 1967). He was born October 9, 1940, 
in Pigeon, MI. Mr. Geiger is married, has 
two children, and resides in Fairfax, VA. 


Letter of Resignation of Thomas C. 
Griscom as Assistant to the President 
for Communications and Planning ~ 


June 16, 1988 


Dear Mr. President: 

It is with deep regret that today I ask to 
be relieved of my duties as Assistant to the 
President for Communications and Plan- 
ning effective June 30. There is never a 
good time to make such a request. But after 
careful consideration of both personal and 
professional obligations, I have reached this 
decision. 

Over the past seven years, I have had the 
opportunity to be involved—either directly 
or indirectly—in implementing many of the 
policies that you have advanced. As an aide 
to then-Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker, I was able to observe the early steps 
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that you took to chart a new spirit in Amer- 
ica and to begin the longest peacetime eco- 
nomic expansion in history. In February 
1987, I was privileged to be asked to 
become part of the White House team that 
was put together by your new chief-of-staff, 
Senator Baker. This was a period of great 
challenge, but also of great promise. With 
your direction, the past 16 months have 
been a time to finish the work of today, and 
to look ahead to tomorrow. 

To have been part of the team that 
worked on the Washington and Moscow 
summits will remain as the high points of 
my tenure at the White House, because not 
only did you achieve the first agreement to 
reduce U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles, but 
you also laid the foundation for a continued, 
broad relationship between our two coun- 
tries. 

So when I think back to these last several 
months, it will be with fond memories and 
a sense of pride to have been on this team. 
I feel the White House staff under Senator 
Baker’s leadership has performed extremely 
well. I am confident that same performance 
will continue under the leadership of Ken 
Duberstein, because much remains to be 
done over the next seven months. 

My best wishes are with you and Mrs. 
Reagan in the months and years ahead. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Thomas C. Griscom 
Assistant to the President 
for Communications and Planning 


Appointment of Mari Maseng as 
Assistant to the President for 
Communications 


June 16, 1988 


The President today announces the ap- 
pointment of Mari Maseng to be Assistant 
to the President for Communications, effec- 
tive July 1, 1988. 

Ms. Maseng has served President Reagan 
in the White House on two separate occa- 
sions during this administration. She was di- 
rector of the Office of Public Liaison from 
May 1986 to July 1987 and was a member 
of the President’s speechwriting staff from 
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January 1981 to November 1983. Most re- 
cently Ms. Maseng served as Press Secretary 
for the Dole: for President campaign. She 
was Assistant Secretary of Transportation 
for Public Affairs from November 1983 to 
April 1985 and was also vice president of 
the Beatrice Companies in Chicago, IL. 
Mari Maseng has served the President and 
the administration with distinction in three 
important capacities in the past 7 years. 
Her close relationship with the President 
during this period and her previous service 
in the White House should ensure a smooth 
transition in the Office of Communications. 

Ms. Maseng graduated from the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina (B.A., 1975). She was 
born March 15, 1954, in Chicago, IL, and 
resides in Washington, DC. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Presidential Scholars Awards 


June 16, 1988 


How do you do? Thank you all. I’m de- 
lighted to have all of you here today. And I 
want to thank Ronna Romney and the com- 
missioners and the program sponsors for 
their generous contributions that make all 
this possible. 

I want you to know the Presidential 
Scholars program has been a personal favor- 
ite; it always gives me a chance to reveal 
my own uneasiness in greeting such accom- 
plished young scholars as yourselves. I like 
to remind people that some years ago my 
alma mater, Eureka College, gave me a 
degree in economics and sociology. But 
then 25 years later, they invited me back 
and gave me an honorary degree, and that 
just compounded a sense of guilt I’d been 
nursing for 25 years because I thought the 
first one was honorary. [Laughter] 

We do have something in common 
though this morning: All of you are seniors, 
and I’m a sort of senior myself. [Laughter] 
Believe me, when you get to be my kind of 
senior status there’s no greater fun than a 
chance to meet your kind of senior. All 
those cliches you’ve been hearing from 
your commencement speakers about how 
much you mean to us and how you repre- 
sent the future and hope and the best in 


our lives—well, they’re more than just cli- 
ches. So, having all of you here today is a 
morale boost, and I thank you for coming 
by. 

I know I’m also supposed to remind you 
about something your commencement 
speakers have been talking to you about: 
gratitude. And by the way, that reminds me 
of a story. Maybe you’ve been warned 
about me and stories. [Laughter] Just think 
of this as part of the historical experience of 
the Reagan White House. Anyway, this in- 
volves a missionary. He was being chased 
by a hungry lion. And the lion was getting 
very close and just about within reach and 
ready to pounce. And the missionary 
dropped to his knees in prayer and said, 
“Oh, Lord, transform this beast into a be- 
liever.” And the lion dropped to his knees 
and brought his paws together and said, 
“Oh, Lord, let us be grateful for what we’re 
about to receive.” [Laughter] 

But then I’ve been reading some of the 
comments you wrote about being a Presi- 
dential scholar, and I realize you’re way 
ahead of me on the matter of gratitude. For 
example, James Grove from Missouri wrote, 
“Thanks to mom and dad for letting me 
stay up so late.” And Tom Tsao from New 
York thanks his parents for “waking me up 
in the morning.” And then there’s Wil 
Shapton in Michigan who thanks “my 
grandmother for reading to me out of the 
encyclopedia when I was little and my 
father for teaching me how to perform a 
kinematic structural analysis of my match- 
box cars.” [Laughter] But more seriously, 
Brian Curtis says he’s grateful “to my par- 
ents for supporting all my academic en- 
deavors always with unconditional love, not 
dependent on success or failure.” And Deel- 
ing Liu Teng of Illinois, “I would like ‘to 
thank my family. Their strength has en- 
abled me to strive for goals above my own 
expectations.” 

So, you can. see that I don’t have to do 
much reminding. You’re wise to remember 
your parents and teachers and counselors 
and principals who worked so hard with 
you for this moment. And I hope you know 
that gratitude isn’t mentioned by us old 
folks just because we want to get in on the 
action and take a little credit for your suc- 
cess. Really it’s another way of trying to 
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pass along to you something valuable we’ve 
learned, something that will help in the 
future. 


Secretary of Education Bennett has 
quoted a scholar who said that he some- 
times worried about young people because 
while many of them know “where they are 
in space, they don’t know where they are in 
time.” Well, he meant simply that many 
young people have a sense of the dynamics 
of the modern world, but may not be quite 
as aware of the older values and deeper 
wisdom that made the creativity of this 
modern world possible. 


Gratitude is a way of reminding ourselves 
where we are in time, a way of reminding 
ourselves that becoming a truly sophisticat- 
ed and learned person begins with under- 
standing the great teachings of our civiliza- 
tion about God and humanity, teachings 
that make ideas like human dignity, democ- 
racy, the rule of law and representative in- 
stitutions possible. And it’s why all of us can 
be grateful to Bill Bennett for what he’s 
done to remind us of the importance of the 
values implicit in civilization and the need 
to teach and transmit from generation to 
generation a moral education. Loyalty, 
faithfulness, commitment, courage, patriot- 
ism, the ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong—I hope that these values are as 
much a part of your life as any calculus 
course or social science study. And so, do 
remember: Gratitude is a way to a deeper 
wisdom. Look for that deeper wisdom; be- 
lieve me, there’s a great hunger for it. And 
here you're in luck. As Americans, you have 
a special claim on it. 


I got a sense of that hunger, by the way, 
2 weeks ago, when I was in Moscow talking 
to the young people there at Moscow State 
University. And you know, I told them 
about a gathering much like this one that 
had occurred just before I left for the 
summit meeting. We had here in the East 
Room a group of students about your age, 
half of them Russian and half of them 
American. They had been in a joint confer- 
ence together. And I made the point then 
that really it was very difficult to tell any of 
them apart, that young people are much 
the same all across the world, as are people 
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of every age. It’s just our governments that 
are based on different principles. 


And that’s the job before you and those 
students in Moscow for the remainder of 
this century and into the next one: to bring 
peoples of other cultures together in that 
common bond of humanity and to under- 
stand that the best way to do this is to stand 
forthrightly for the values of our whole way 
of life and what it is based upon, to speak 
for freedom, to argue the cause for democ- 
racy, and always to bear in mind those fun- 
damental, moral distinctions between sys- 
tems of government that believe in the dig- 
nity of the individual and other systems that 
simply see the individual as a cog in the 
great machine of the state. 


Now, I know all of this strikes a very 
serious note on what is and should be a 
tremendously joyful moment for all of you. 
So, that’s why I want to tell each of you that 
we're grateful to you, too. We’re grateful 
for all the hard work you’ve done, but also 
for believing in yourselves, for reminding us 
that there are such things as the future and 
hope and capable young hands to take up 
the great tasks that we must leave unfin- 
ished. 

So, congratulations to all cf you. From 
one senior to another, I wish you all the 
best as we both set out to begin yet another 
chapter in our lives. I’m nearing the epilog, 
and you're barely through the introduction. 
But I’m grateful for this moment in which 
we could come together. Now, I’m going to 
go back inside and do what a little girl told 
me to do in a letter she wrote to me the 
first week I held this job. She wrote all the 
tasks that confronted me, and believe me, 
she had the problems down just about in 
proper order, too. And she urged me to get 
ahead with the business and solve them. 
Then she wound up with the last line in the 
letter that said, “Now get back to the Oval 
Office, and go to work.” [Laughter] And 
she was right all the way. 


So, I think I'll do that and let you get in 
the shade. We maybe should have had this 
particular function indoors, but we hadn’t 
counted on exactly this weather. So, again, 
thanks to all of you, and congratulations to 
all of you, and God bless you. 
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Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you all. Keep clapping. The press are yell- 
ing questions at me. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:31 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Ronna 
Romney, Chairman of the Commission on 
Presidential Scholars. 


Proclamation 5832—To Amend the 
Quantitative Limitations on Imports of 
Certain Cheese 


June 16, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

1. Quantitative limitations previously 
have been imposed on the importation of 
certain cheeses pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
624). Section 701 of the Trade Ageements 
Act of 1979, Public Law 96-39, provides 
that the President shall by proclamation 
limit the quantity of quota cheeses specified 
therein which may enter the United States 
in any calendar year after 1979 to not more 
than 111,000 metric tons. 

2. By Proclamation No. 5618 of March 16, 
1987, the quantitative limitations in part 3 
of the Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (TSUS) were modified to 
reflect the Government of Portugal’s acces- 
sions to the European Economic Communi- 
ty (EEC). The quota allocations previously 
made to Portugal were transferred to the 
European Economic Community. Proclama- 
tion No. 5618 also implemented certain un- 
dertakings to the EEC. 

3. Due to a technical error, Proclamation 
No. 5618 failed to delete the quota for Por- 
tugal for certain cheeses under TSUS Item 
950.10D, while transferring that quota to 
the EEC. Accordingly, I have determined 
that a technical correction is appropriate. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States of America, including Section 701 of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1979 and Sec- 


tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, as amended, do hereby proclaim 
that, effective upon signature of this Procla- 
mation, part 3 of the Appendix for the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (TSUS) 
is modified as follows: 


TSUS Item 950.10D is modified by delet- 
ing the line beginning with “Portugal”. 
In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:19 a.m., June 17, 1988] 


Proclamation 5833—National 
Scleroderma Awareness Week, 1988 


June 16, 1988 
By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


Scleroderma, which literally means “hard 
skin,” is a painful and debilitating connec- 
tive tissue disease characterized by exces- 
sive deposits of collagen in the skin. The 
hallmark of this disease is skin thickening, 
but scleroderma can also involve other 
organs such as the gastrointestinal tract, 
lungs, heart, or kidneys. The disease can 
begin at any age, but it usually affects 
people in their most productive years, and 
women more frequently than men. 

New research findings and new approach- 
es to diagnosis and treatment are being de- 
veloped to combat scleroderma. Research 
studies on scleroderma include investiga- 
tions of various causes of the disease, re- 
search on vascular alterations, research on 
regulation of collagen synthesis, and devel- 
opment of diagnostic probes. Such funda- 
mental research may lead to new and im- 
proved treatment strategies that will effec- 
tively attack the disease itself. 

If this work is to continue and we are to 
take advantage of knowledge already 
gained, public awareness about scleroderma 
and about continuing scientific research is 
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crucial. Private voluntary organizations and 
the Federal government are working to- 
gether to achieve this goal. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
266, has designated the week beginning 
June 12, 1988, as “National Scleroderma 
Awareness Week” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. — 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
12, 1988, as National Scleroderma Aware- 
ness Week, and I call upon the people of 
the United States and educational, philan- 
thropic, scientific, medical, and health care 
organizations and professionals to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:20 a.m., June 17, 1988] 


Letter to Leading Members of the 
Senate and House Appropriations 
Subcommittees on the Housing and 
Urban Development-Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act for Fiscal 
Year 1989 

June 16, 1988 


I tic 

As the Congress prepares to consider the 
HUD-Independent Agencies Appropriations 
Act for fiscal year 1989, I want to empha- 
size the importance to the Nation’s future 
of full funding and support for science, 
space and technology programs. These pro- 
grams are essential if the United States is to 
maintain its leadership in space exploration 
and development and its preeminence in 
science and technology. 

The Space Shuttle, the Space Station, the 
Commercially Developed Space Facility 
(CDSF), and the National Science Founda- 
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tion programs are essential to maintain na- 
tional security, economic growth and inter- 
national competitiveness. 

Timely restoration of the Nation’s Space 
Shuttle capability is critical to national secu- 
rity. Establishment of the Space Station will 
advance the frontiers of scientific knowl- 
edge and strengthen cooperation in space 
among the United States and its Allies. De- 
ployment of the CDSF will begin to tap the 
commercial potential of space to serve the 
Nation’s economic needs. The program ini- 
tiatives of the National Science Foundation 
to increase the number of research awards, 
to improve undergraduate science and en- 
gineering programs, and to establish new 
Science and Technology Centers all are es- 
sential ingredients for improvement of the 
Nation’s science infrastructure. 

Last November, we reached a Bipartisan 
Budget Agreement to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment firmly on the path toward elimina- 
tion of the budget deficit. Achievement of 
that critically important objective requires 
those in office to make difficult choices 
among competing priorities. 

We have considered the full range of 
Federal programs and their competing de- 
mands on scarce taxpayers’ dollars and have 
concluded that full funding of science, 
space and technology programs must 
remain a top priority. I urge the Congress 
to provide full funding and support for 
these programs. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Senators 
William Proxmire of Wisconsin and Jake 
Garn of Utah and Representatives Edward 
P. Boland of Massachusetts and Bill Green 
of New York. 


Nomination of Carl Copeland Cundiff 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Niger 

June 16, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carl Copeland Cundiff, of 
Nevada, a career member of the Senior 
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Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Republic of Niger. 
He would succeed Richard Wayne Bogo- 
sian. 

Mr. Cundiff entered the Foreign Service 
in 1965. From 1966 to 1968, he was as- 
signed to the U.S. Embassy in Singapore. 
He was then an economist for the Agency 
for International Development in Saigon, 
Vietnam, 1968-1969; the U.S. Mission to the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development in Paris, 1970-1973; and 
the Department of State in the Office of 
Monetary Affairs of the Economic Bureau, 
1974-1977. He was an office director of the 
economic policy staff of the Economic 
Bureau, 1977-1980; an economic counselor 
for the U.S. Embassy in Lagos, Nigeria, 
1980-1982; and Deputy Chief of Mission for 
the U.S. Embassy in Abidjan, Céte d’Ivoire, 
1982-1986. Since 1986 he has been office 
director in the office of food and policy pro- 
grams for the Economic Bureau of the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. Cundiff graduated from the Universi- 
ty of the South (B.A., 1963); Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1964; 
M.A.L.D., 1965; Ph.D., 1968); and Harvard 
University, Kennedy School of Government 
(M.P.A., 1974). He was born March 29, 
1941, in New Orleans, LA. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
the American Coalition for Trade 
Expansion With Canada 


June 16, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the White House. I know that sounds 
strange, but they consider all this part of 
the White House complex. 

But I want to thank each one of you for 
being a part of the American Coalition for 
Canada Free Trade, and in particular, let 
me thank Jim Robinson for taking the lead 
in this effort. I know you’ve already heard 
from Jim Baker and Clayton Yeutter. I 
think you know the key role that they’ve 
played in achieving this historic agreement, 


which will mean greater jobs and prosperity 
for generations to come. 

If there was ever a case of being on the 
right side of history, it’s certainly true of 
the Americans and the Canadians who have 
helped achieve our free trade agreement. I 
think people on both sides of the border 
realize that this mutually beneficial agree- 
ment is part of a shared destiny, but it’s the 
hard work of people like you, in both coun- 
tries, who made it happen and who are now 
helping to finish the job. 

And that’s reminding me of a story— 
things usually do remind me of a story. 
[Laughter] It can be illustrated. It has to do 
with an old farmer who had a piece of 
creek-bottom land and decided one day to 
make something out of it. It was covered 
with rocks and brush, and he set to work 
hauling the rocks away and then grubbing 
out the brush and all. And then he cultivat- 
ed, and he fertilized, and he planted. And 
finally he had the most beautiful garden 
down there that you’ve ever seen. And one 
Sunday morning after church service, he 
said to the minister—he was so proud of 
this—he asked him if he wouldn’t like to 
come out and see what he’d been doing out 
there along the creek. And so, the minister 
came out, and they went down. And the 
Reverend looked, and he said, “I’ve never 
seen anything like it.” He said, “These 
melons—how the Lord has blessed this 
land. And look at that corn.” He said, “God 
has really been good to this place.” And he 
went on like that about the beans and ev- 
erything else that was there. And the old 
boy was getting pretty fidgety. And finally 
the minister came to him and said, “Oh,” 
he said, “what has happened here with the 
help of the Lord.” And the old boy said, 
“Reverend, I wish you could have seen this 
place when the Lord was doing it by him- 
self.” [Laughter] 

Well, the truth is that a lot of peeple have 
come together behind the free trade agree- 
ment. And I’m very pleased by the biparti- 
san cooperation that we’ve received in Con- 
gress. Actually, even the protectionists 
could help in their own way. You see, if 
protectionists in the United States say that 
the agreement favors Canada, and I could 
write that down and send it to Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney, and he could show that to 
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the Canadian Parliament. And if the protec- 
tionists in Canada say it benefits the Untied 
States more, then the Prime Minister could 
copy that and send that to me, and I could 
show that to our Congress. And I figure 
with that kind of support coming from both 
sides of the border we just couldn’t lose. 
[Laughter] 

The truth is that the biggest winners in 
this agreement are the citizens of both the 
United States and Canada: both will get 
more jobs, faster growth, lower prices, and 
come out miles ahead of the protectionist 
countries of the world. Under this trade 
pact, Americans and Canadians, the world’s 
two greatest trading partners, will, by doing 
business with each other, have an alterna- 
tive to the tariffs and trade barriers that we 
both face in doing business with other coun- 
tries. So, in creating the largest free trade 
area on Earth, both of our countries can 
become more competitive. 

What the U.S.-Canada agreement accom- 
plishes on a bilateral basis is a tremendous 
example of what we can, and ultimately 
must, achieve multilaterally. In that sense, 
this agreement is a gift to the world. It 
creates a model that can be imitated and 
expanded and, ultimately, made universal 
among free nations. 

And America has been performing 
strongly in world markets. In a report re- 
leased this week, the Nation’s April trade 
deficit fell by 15.5 percent, bringing it 
down to $9.9 billion, which is the lowest 
monthly figure in more than 2% years. 
These results continue the progress that’s 
been underway for several quarters. In fact, 
in the first quarter of this year, U.S. exports 
in goods and services rose at an annual rate 
of over 20 percent. Now, this is the kind of 
good news that I’m delighted to carry to 
the Toronto summit. 

When I meet in a few days with the 
heads of the major industrial democracies, I 
will urge that we continue to work together 
to open our markets. We need to give the 
Uruguay round of GATT [General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade] negotiations an- 
other push forward. 

One of the most difficult trade problems 
facing the United States and Canada is in 
agriculture. Trade-distorting subsidies are so 


pervasive around the world that no single 
nation—or two nations can afford to give up 
these practices unilaterally or bilaterally. 
We must seek a multilateral solution. 


In the important new areas of trade in 
services and trade-related investment, the 
agreement with Canada breaks new ground 
and shows the way to a multilateral accord. 
The multilateral trade talks are scheduled 
to go for 4 years. But we can’t afford to let 
those talks languish now, as we near the 
halfway point. In Toronto, we, the heads of 
the major industrial states, should push our 
ministers to lay down specific goals and a 
timetable to the finish line by the end of 
this year—no excuses. Our goal must be 
universal free trade among free people and 
free countries, and that’s the shape of the 
future. 


Protectionism has no future; it’s a dead 
and discredited idea. In a global economy, 
there can be no surer way of impoverishing 
ourselves than to try to make America go it 
alone, by cutting us off from trade and in- 
vestment with the other countries of the 
world. 


The protectionists make me think of the 
story of that Sunday school teacher who 
asks her class, “Who wants to go to 
heaven?” And all of the children raise their 
hands except for one little boy in the back 
of the room. The teacher, astounded, says, 
“Charlie, don’t you want to go to heaven?” 
And he says, “Yep, but not with this 
bunch.” [Laughter] 


Well, today, we have a global economy in 
which the United States is at the very 
center. We import and export more than 
any other country on Earth. Of total foreign 
investment in the world, nearly 40 percent, 
by far the largest share, consists of Ameri- 
cans investing overseas. But it’s not a one- 
way street. At the same time, the United 
States also receives more foreign invest- 
ment from abroad than any other country. 
So, we truly are the investment capital of 
the world. 


One of the reasons world capital has been 
drawn to the United States is that we have 
led the world in reducing tax rates. Back in 
the 1970’s, the top personal income tax rate 
in the United States was 70 percent. That 
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was even higher than the average of the 
other leading democracies—industrial de- 
mocracies. Well, today, instead of taxing our 
citizens more heavily than those other 
countries, our top Federal rate of 28 per- 
cent is the lowest, most progrowth, most 
competitive top personal rate of any of the 
leading industrial democracies in the world. 
And when the people around the world see 
the American economy booming, it’s not 
surprising that they want to join in. 

I had that experience. My first time was 
in Canada at the first summit. My freshman 
year here was held in Ottawa. And I was 
kind of a new kid in school. And they didn’t 
listen much if I did talk, and I didn’t talk 
too much and all. But it was a great thrill a 
couple of years later when our—economic 
plan had started working. When I appeared 
at the table for the next summit meeting, 
and my six colleagues across the table were 
looking, and all they wanted to hear was 
how did we explain the American miracle 
that was taking place. And I took great de- 
light in telling them about—well, to follow 
our lead by cutting taxes and excess regula- 
tion and opening things up to freer trade. 


America has produced nearly 17 million 
jobs over the last 5% years, putting employ- 
ment at an all-time high. And we’re provid- 
ing jobs for a larger percentage of our pop- 
ulation than any of the other major industri- 
al democracies. Since 1982 we’ve created 
jobs in the United States at twice the rate of 
Japan and Britain, 8 times the rate in Italy, 
and 14 times the rate of West Germany. So, 
anyone who thinks that we’ve somehow lost 
jobs through trade not only has it wrong, 
they’ve got it upside down and backward. 


You know, I don’t know whether you’ve 
known this. I had to get this job to learn 
that the statisticians have as our potential 
employment pool everyone in the United 
States 16 years of age and up, both sexes. 
Now, that includes all the youngsters still 
getting education; that includes all of the 
people retired and everything else. But 
that’s our potential employment pool. And 
today, when I said the largest rate of em- 
ployment—62.6 percent of that entire pool 
is employed in America today. I used to get 
upset not too many weeks ago at some of 
the Presidential candidates and things that 


they were saying about how we must do 
something to get jobs for people. 


Well, we’re now in the longest peacetime 
expansion on record, the first in the post- 
war period in which we’ve grown faster 
than most of our major trading partners. 
And after 65 consecutive months of growth 
not only have we kept inflation under con- 
trol but the inflation rate is a good deal 
lower than it was before the expansion 
began. And with the American economy 
booming, not only is the end not in sight 
but I believe that the best is yet to come. If 
the progrowth economic policies of the last 
7 years are continued, the next decade will 
be known as the Roaring Nineties. 


The U.S.-Canada free trade agreement 
will help assure that this type of growth and 
prosperity continues and expands to em- 
brace everyone in our society. Our protec- 
tionist opponents do not know how to 
create real prosperity, so they try to freeze 
the status quo. It’s like a flim-flam version 
of the $1 million lottery: The winner gets 
$1 a year for a million years. [Laughter] 


Well, what we're offering is the real 
thing—real jobs, real growth, real prosperi- 
ty for America and for Canada. And again, I 
want to thank you for all that you’re doing 
to support the U.S.-Canada free trade 
agreement and for taking the time this year 
to be a part of history. I can’t thank you 
enough, and without you, I don’t think we'd 
be where we are today. I told a few of you 
just a little earlier today, a few of you, that 
really what we did that I think made all of 
this happen was we just got out of your 
way. As long as I’m around, we’re going to 
keep on staying out of your way as much as 
we possibly can. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:33 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to James D. Robinson III, Chairman 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Trade Negotiations; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury James A. Baker Ill; and US. Trade 
Representative Clayton Yeutter. 
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Remarks at a Luncheon for Members 
of the United States Information 
Agency Volunteer International 
Council 


June 17, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and welcome 
back to the White House. I would like to 
begin by thanking Charlie Wick for bring- 
ing you all together today. As many of you 
know, Charlie has served as Director of the 
USIA [U.S. Information Agency] longer than 
any other Director in our history. And 
Charlie’s been not only a trusted adviser 
but a good personal friend. Thank you, 
Charlie. 

Well, it’s my job just now to say a few 
words. But whenever I’m asked to speak 
after lunch, there’s a certain story that 
comes to mind. It dates back to ancient 
Rome. And on Sunday afternoon, there was 
going to be a feeding of the hungry lions. 
And a little cluster of Christians were going 
to be brought out into the coliseum, and 
the lions turned loose. And there they were, 
huddled there, and in came the lions roar- 
ing toward them. And one man stepped out 
of the little group and said a few quiet 
words, and the lions just laid down. Well, 
the crowd was furious. And Caesar sent for 
the man, and they brought the man before 
him. And he said, “What did you say that 
made the lions act like that?” He said, “I 
just told them that after they ate there 
would be speeches.” [Laughter] So, with 
your permission, I'll keep these remarks 
brief. 

As you know, Ill be leaving on Sunday 
for Toronto to attend the 14th annual eco- 
nomic summit. These annual meetings of 
the leaders of the major industrial democra- 
cies have proven invaluable in setting broad 
policy guidelines. And I can’t resist pointing 
out that when I attended my first economic 
summit in 1981 my views on the need to 
strengthen free markets were not exactly 
popular. Today things have changed. Stat- 
ism and socialism are now on the defensive, 
even in the Communist world. There’s 
global understanding that, yes, the free 
market is the engine of economic growth. 

World trade will of course represent a 
topic of central concern at the Toronto 
summit, and so, I thought I’d share with 
you some of my thoughts about the interna- 
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tional economy. First, underlying princi- 
ples—listen, if you will, to these words writ- 
ten by Thomas Jefferson: “Our interest will 
be to throw open the door of commerce 
and to knock off all its shackles, giving per- 
fect freedom to all persons for the vent of 
whatever they may choose to bring into our 
ports, and asking the same in theirs.” In 
short, protectionism in any country does 
damage to all. And so, the goal of the ad- 
ministration has been to open the markets 
of other countries, not to close America’s 
markets. 

Yes, the news this week of continued im- 
provement in the American trade deficit is 
encouraging and welcome. But consider 
what the trade deficit arose from: the un- 
paralleled American economic expansion, 
now in its sixth year; and the openness of 
the American market to foreign exports. 
These two factors have generated export- 
led economic growth in Europe, Japan, and 
in the Third World. To cite but one exam- 
ple, in the past year the United States ab- 
sorbed roughly two-thirds of Mexico’s total 
exports. Other developing nations are like- 
wise dependent on exports to America for 
their economic growth. But to be able to 
import, Americans must be able to export. 
So, it damages the entire world economy 
when foreign countries fail to offer the 
same opportunities to American exports 
that America offers to their products. It’s 
this basic sense of fairness that has helped 
generate protectionist pressures in America. 
And let me repeat: Protectionism, the clos- 
ing of America’s markets, is the wrong re- 
sponse. Opening markets—that, I firmly be- 
lieve—is the answer. 

So, our administration, working with Con- 
gress, eliminated many, but not all, of the 
protectionist measures from the recent om- 
nibus trade bill. And I’m looking forward to 
signing an improved version of this bill as 
soon as Congress sends me a bill that will 
strengthen America’s international competi- 
tiveness and create even more new jobs for 
Americans. One of the central components 
of this bill, and this is crucial, is negotiating 
authority that will allow us to forcefully 
pursue open markets everywhere. After all, 
that was the original intent of the framers 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 40 years ago. 
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The United States has played a leading 
role in opening this new round of interna- 
tional trade negotiations—the Uruguay 
round, agreed upon at Punta del Este, Uru- 
guay, in September 1986. These negotia- 
tions will build on the achievements of pre- 
vious trade rounds and provide a much- 
needed framework for expanding trade in 
services, investment, and intellectual prop- 
erty. And they will also focus on the crisis in 
world agricultural trade. 

Now, I don’t want to say a great deal 
about this matter of the world agricultural 
trade crisis. You'll be hearing a great deal 
about it as the negotiations progress this 
year. But there’s a simple rule that’s as true 
in agriculture as in any other endeavor: 
When you tax something, you get less of it, 
and when you subsidize something, you get 
more of it. It so happens that this year the 
world’s industrialized nations are subsidiz- 
ing agriculture to the tune of $200 billion a 
year. Is it any wonder there are world sur- 
pluses of so many crops or that so many 
markets for agricultural goods have become 
so distorted? Our position on this is simple: 
By the year 2000, all subsidies and market 
barriers that distort trade in agriculture 
should be eliminated—all of them. Is that a 
tall order? You bet. But we've filled tall 
orders before. In fact, the European press 
has given our position on agricultural subsi- 
dies a nickname that sort of appeals to me. 
They’ve started calling it the zero option. 
[Laughter] 

I’ve enjoyed economics ever since I start- 
ed studying it during my college days. And, 
no, it’s not true that I was able to tell you 
the story of the prisoners and the lions be- 
cause I was an eyewitness. [Laughter] But 
there’s one quotation about world trade 
that I especially cherish. It comes from the 
18th century French economist Frederic 
Bastiat, who wrote that protectionism “is 
the sacrifice of the consumer to the produc- 
er, of the end to the means.” And I guess 
that’s what a belief in free trade comes 
down to: keeping the ends in view. The 
ends of continued world growth, that the 
lives of individualk—of men and women 
and children—might become even better. 
Those are the ends that brought me to this 
high office, and those are the ends I'll con- 
tinue to fight for until the very day I leave 
this grand old house. 


I appreciate the personal commitment 
that each of you has made to be a part of 
the USIA International Council. Through 
you, the business and opinion leaders of the 
world, we are better able to understand 
international perceptions of our country 
and directly communicate our message. 

And again, I thank you all, and thank you 
for being here, and God bless you all. You'll 
forgive us, but we’ve got to get back to 
work. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:01 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. The 
Council was formed to examine overseas 
perceptions of U.S. leadership in world af- 
fairs and ways the United States could im- 
prove its image abroad. 


Proclamation 5834—National Dairy 
Goat Awareness Week, 1988 


June 17, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For many centuries, dating perhaps to 
prehistoric times, dairy goats have provided 
mankind with a reliable and abundant 
source of milk and milk products, meat, and 
clothing. Here in the United States, goats 
have been valued throughout our history 
primarily as dairy animals. Because of their 
ability to thrive in either lush or arid coun- 
‘try, efficiently converting a wide variety of 
vegetation into nutritious milk and meat, 
these animals often accompanied American 
pioneer families in the days of westward 
expansion. Goats have long been a part of 
the typical mix of animals on farms in every 
region of the United States. 

Today, among the contributions of dairy 
goat farming to our Nation’s economy is an 
impressive array of dairy products. The in- 
terest of both domestic and foreign consum- 
ers in U.S. domestic goat cheeses, or 
Chevre, continues to increase, as does 
awareness of all dairy goat products. These 
trends deserve every encouragement. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
423, has designated the period beginning 
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the second Saturday and ending the third 
Saturday of June 1988 as “National Dairy 
Goat Awareness Week” and has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in its observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the period beginning the 
second Saturday and ending the third Satur- 
day of June 1988 as National Dairy Gcat 
Awareness Week. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this week with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. } 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:16 a.m., June 20, 1988] 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Drought Emergency 

June 17, 1988 


The President met for 30 minutes this 


afternoon at 3:30 p.m. to discuss the 
drought situation with Vice President Bush, 
Secretary of Agriculture Lyng, OMB Direc- 
tor Miller, Deputy Chief of Staff Duber- 
stein, and John Tuck [Deputy Assistant to 
the President and Executive Assistant to the 
Chief of Staff]. 

Secretary Lyng summarized the severity 
of the drought, using a chart of the United 
States, color coded to indicate the areas of 
greatest severity. Secretary Lyng indicated 
the largest area of severe drought is in the 
North Central States. He indicated the 
drought severity of that region stretched 
well into Canada, including the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and that Prime 
Minister Mulroney will undoubtedly share 
our concern for the drought at the Toronto 
summit. The Secretary also summarized ac- 
tions already taken to relieve the shortages 
of grazing land for livestock. 
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President Reagan asked to be kept in- 
formed on a regular basis. Secretary Lyng 
will provide daily reports on drought condi- 
tions to the White House. In addition, the 
first meeting of the Interagency Drought 
Policy Committee will be held Monday at 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Lyng will accompany Vice 
President Bush on a tour of the drought 
area near Springfield, IL, this weekend. He 
will report to the President and the Cabinet 
next week. 

Secretary Lyng summarized actions taken 
to date, including: 

—Opening conservation reserve acreage 
to haying in 297 drought-designated 
counties in 13 States. The move will 
help provide feed for livestock in hard- 
hit drought areas. 

—To date, USDA [U.S. Department of 
Agriculture] has approved haying and 
grazing on acreage conservation and 
conserving use land (acreage normally 
idle under these farm programs) in 
1,937 counties in 22 States. 

—Emergency feed programs have been 
approved for 95 counties in 9 States. 
Other provisions allowing farmers to 
receive 92 percent of their normal 
farm program payments if they are pre- 
vented from planting due to disaster 
have been approved for 20 counties in 
7 States. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 12 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. Later the President and 
Mrs. Reagan hosted the annual White 
House tennis tournament. 





June 13 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, Coordina- 
tor for U.N. Humanitarian and Eco- 
nomic Assistance, to discuss the interna- 
tional relief effort for Afghanistan; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 


—members of the North Atlantic Assem- 
bly; 

—Republican candidates for the 1988 
congressional elections. 


The President and Mrs. Reagan sent a 
telegram to the widow of novelist Louis 
L’Amour to express their sympathy on the 
loss of her husband. 


June 14 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the Republican congres- 
sional leadership; 


—William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 


June 15 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss the 
Nicaraguan peace negotiations; 

—Republican State chairmen from the 
Northeastern States, for lunch; 
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—trepresentatives of the Ronald Reagan 
Home Preservation Foundation. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission on 
Children for terms expiring March 31, 
1989. These are new positions: 


Mai Bell Hurley, of Tennessee. Since 1986 Mrs. 
Hurley has been president in a volunteer ca- 
pacity for the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica in Washington, DC. 


Kay C. James, of Virginia. Since 1985 Mrs. James 
has been director of public affairs for the Na- 
tional Right to Life Committee in Washington, 
DC. 

Gerald P. Regier, of Virginia. Mr. Regier has 
been president and chief executive officer for 


the Family Research Council of America, Inc., 
in Washington, DC. 


June 16 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—the Economic Policy Council, to discuss 
the Toronto Economic Summit. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Andrew H. Card, Jr., Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President and Director of the 
Office of Intergovernmental Affairs at the 
White House, to be 2 member of the Advi- 
sory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations for a term of 2 years. He would suc- 
ceed Gwendolyn S. King. 


June 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 


—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 14 


Richard Clark Barkley, 

of Michigan, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. 


C. Paul Robinson, 

of New Jersey, for the rank of Ambassador 
while serving as the U.S. negotiator for the 
nuclear testing talks. 


Robert P. Patterson, Jr., 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of New 
York, vice Whitman Knapp, retired. 


Ken Kramer, 
of Colorado, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, Vice Michael P. W. Stone. 


Dennis C. Vacco, 

of New York, to be United States Attorney 
for the Western District of New York for 
the term of 4 years, vice Salvatore R. Mar- 
toche, resigned. 


Submitted June 17 


Carl Copeland Cundiff, 

of Nevada, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Niger. 


John P. LaWare, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for a term of 14 years from Febru- 
ary 1, 1988, vice Henry C. Wallich, re- 
signed. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 13 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Atlantic Council 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on international agricultural 
trade reform—by Ambassador Daniel Am- 
stutz 


Released June 14 


Fact sheet: 
Biographical information on Kenneth M. 
Duberstein 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Dennis C. Vacco to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert P. Patterson, Jr., to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of New York 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Toronto Economic 
Summit—by W. Allen Wallis, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, and 
David C. Mulford, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for International Affairs 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Italian Prime Minister De Mita—by 
Rozanne L. Ridgway, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European and Canadian Affairs 


Released June 15 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert C. Bonner to be 
United States District Judge for the Central 
District of California 





Checklist—Continued 
Released June 15—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on general topics—by Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz and Secretary 
of the Treasury James A. Baker III. 


Released June 16 


Fact sheet: 
Biographical information on Mari Maseng 


Fact sheet: 
Presidential Scholars program 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Toronto Economic 
Summit—by U.S. Trade Representative 
Clayton Yeutter 


Released June 17 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Adriane J. Dudley to be a 
Judge of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 14 


H.R. 4556 / Public Law 100-331 

To amend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 relating to certain cross compli- 
ance requirements under the extra long 
staple cotton program 


HJ. Res. 469 / Public Law 100-332 
To designate June 1988 as “National Recy- 
cling Month” 


Approved June 16 


H.R. 2210 / Public Law 100-333 
Organotin Antifouling Paint Control Act of 
1988 


H.R. 2969 / Public Law 100-334 
Retiree Benefits Bankruptcy Protection Act 
of 1988 


SJ. Res. 266 / Public Law 100-335 

To designate the week beginning June 12, 
1988, as “National Scleroderma Awareness 
Week” 
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